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THE UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION A FAILURE 


HE other day the newspapers carried the story that a duly 

authorized committee of the United Nations Organization is 

now seeking a site for a permanent building for this inter- 
national body. If we judge from what it has achieved so far and the 
irrefutable evidence of its dying aborning we would advise the com- 
mittee to select merely a tent for the few sessions necessary before it 
may appropriately adjourn sine die. The war dogs awakening from 
their short sleep in the Middle East must have their day in the arena, 
and there seems to be little that the United Nations can do about it 
except to plunge into the Third World War. 

The trouble is that the so-called agency for world peace has 
been built upon the selfishness of one third rate nation, England, 
which so far has been able to depend upon the stupid Government of 
the United States to finance its exploitation of the weaker nations and 
about half of the subordinated peoples of the world. According to 
the genuflecting policy of the United States the European Empires 
must be maintained intact, and the struggle of any other nation for 
an outlet to the open seas and for control of supplies essential to its 
existence must be opposed to the limit of all the forces available in 
the European empires and in the United States. 

What is killing the United Nations Organization is the unwise 
effort to combine in the interest of imperialism all the nations, many 
of which are inalterably opposed to imperial policies. Such a union 
of nations can exist in name only. As soon as the program of so- 
called peace stimulates the progress of imperialism democratic na- 
tions like Brazil and Russia must object or yield to the control of 
fascism; and, on the other hand, if the peace of this international 
agency becomes an effort to advance democracy, Britain, backed by 
the docile Federal Government now in control of the United States, 
will threaten such a movement with a war of annihilation. 


At the bottom of the whole trouble, too, is the difference of 
economic interests. For example, why should the Argentine accept 
a policy dictated by the agricultural United States when these two 
nations are competitors in the same world markets? In the final 
analysis, how can the British Empire grant the United States any 
worthwhile concessions in trade when that country’s economy is based 
upon the monopoly of trade all around the world as far as its im- 
perial forces can enforce such claims? At present the British are 
making such promises in order to secure from us a loan of four and 
a half billions, and our backwoods incumbents in charge of the Fed- 
eral Government are simple enough to believe that Britain is sincere. 


(Continued on page 191) 
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the beautiful in beautiful lan- 
guage. This expression may 
be of thought, imagination or emo- 


Pirie bea is the expression of 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY 


tion. The language used must be 
metrical or rhythmical. It must 
have harmonic qualities to arouse 
in the reader the feelings which the 
writer desires to express. Every- 
body cannot write poetry; many 
try, but few succeed. The style 
poetry assumes determines 
the sort of stanzas and 
lines to be used. 
Certainly Negro poetry 
excels in qualities of feel- 
ing, imagination and ex- 
pression. The poetry of 
the Negro has been re- 
ferred to as that of pro- 
test, but in the beginning 
of his life among others, 
the song of the Negro was 
not that of anger because 
of those enslaving him. 
When coming into contact 
with Christians prior to 
the industrial revolution 


*M. W. Bennett is the in- 
structer in English in the 
Union High School at Bowl- 
ing Green, Virginia. 
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NEGRO POETS 


By M. W. BEnNeEtT* 


the Negro did not feel that an- 
tagonistic spirit, but rather the 
spirit of humility and gratitude, 
for the Christianity offered him for 
his earthly and spiritual welfare. 

For the foregoing reasons, then, 
the first Negro poets were religious 
writers, chanting the praise of those 
promoters of Christianity and 
praying for the deliverance of those 
not yet redeemed from the curse of 
sin. Most of the early spirituals 
had no expressions of bitterness. 
A deep sense of gratitude runs 
through the early poetic expres- 
sions. Only because of cruel ex- 
ploiters trying to meet the demands 
for large supplies of cotton and 
other staples did Negro poetry take 
on the spirit of protest. In his op- 
pressed condition however the Ne- 
gro naturally wrote lyric poetry of 
his woes. Nevertheless, persecution 
was a stimulus to artistic expres- 
sion. 

The Negro in slavery expressed 
himself in his sorrow songs, which 
have now become our most precious 
legacy, the spirituals. He also wrote 
songs of love when he felt roman- 
tic. These lyrics have a beauty un- 
surpassed by any production . of 
modern times. Of course, the mel- 


odies lacked the finished style of 
the great masters, but they certain- 
ly expressed a fervor of feeling and 


imagination which many great 


FRANCIS E. W. HARPER 


poets lacked. 

Negro poetry finally passed the 
stage of untaught melodies and fes- 
tive songs. With the advancement 
of education, the race began to 
show signs of literary expression. 
The first Negro writer to appear 
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PAUL L. DUNBAR 


on the scene in this sphere was 
Jupiter Hammon, a resident of 
New York, who published his first 
poems in 1760. Phyllis Wheatley 
of Boston was the next to write 
poetry, and it made an impression 
by 1773. Her style was patterned 
after that of Alexander Pope. She 
wrote of the serious problems of 
life and dedicated much of her po- 
etry to many of the great men of 
the day. George Washington in- 
vited her to visit him because of 
the pleasure he received from a 


COUNTEE CULLEN 


‘Harper. 


CLAUDE McKAY 


poem written by her in his honor. 


For the next two or three genera- 
tions there was nothing heard of 
such literary characters as Ham- 
mon and Wheatley, but in 1829, 
George Moses Horton, a slave, em- 
ployed at the University of North 
Carolina, published his first edition 
of poems. There were three other 
editions published by him and some 
by Ann Plato of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. None of these poets belonged 
to those of protest. 

Among the poets of protest, how- 
ever, appeared J. M. Simpson, 
James Madison Bell, Francis E. W. 
The latter’s poems were 
of three kinds: anti-slavery, re- 
ligious and moralistic. These po- 
ems reached a circulation of 10,000 
copies. Along with these poets were 
writers: like Charles L. Reason, 
whose forty-two stanza poem on 
‘‘Freedom’’ is considered the best 
ante bellum Negro poem extant. 
Also later appeared Alberry A. 
Whitman, a Methodist minister, 
who imitated the style of Byron 
and Scott. These writers used 
their pens primarily in interest of 
their race. 

Then came the more realistic 
writers who sought to express them- 
selves in the idiom which the Negro 
used at that time. James E. Camp- 
bell was the first to use Negro dia- 
lect and produced two books: 
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JAMES W. JOHNSON 


namely, Driftings and Gleanings 
in 1887 and Echoes from the Cabin 
and Elsewhere in 1895. His friend, 
Paul L. Dunbar, however is con- 
sidered the most distinguished Ne- 
gro poet of his time, because of his 
interpretation of the life of the low- 
ly. The world claimed him as the 
equal of Whittier, Lowell and Long- 
fellow. He not only used dialect 
but the best of English in some of 
his poems. 
(Continued on page 191) 
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BROADWAY RE-DISCOVERS THE NEGRO 


NE theater-goer was so in- 
() trigued by the various roles 

of Negro performers during 
the 1943-44 Broadway theatrical 
season that he felt compelled to 
send a letter to one of the news- 
papers asking why there was not a 
National Negro Theatre. He did not 
know at that time that a Negro 
theatre group had already started 
business in the basement of a branch 
library in Harlem and called them- 
selves the American Negro Theatre. 
This endeavor proved successful af- 
ter many previous attempts had 
been abortive, dying prematurely 
from lack of interest on the part of 
the Harlem Negroes to support such 
a movement. Today, the American 
Negro Theatre after giving a few 
plays, one of which reached Broad- 
way, finds that their quarters are 
too eramped for comfort and have 
already made plans to build a new 
theatre. 

It is needless to say that the 
members of this group have their 
ambitions centered upon Broadway 
where not a few colored stars have 
already obtained national fame and 
appreciation. They also know that 
histrionie ability and worthwhile 
vehicles are the main requirements, 
whereas thé Negro performers of 
the past confronted insurmount- 
able barriers and heartaches be- 


By Grorce CHESTER Morse 


fore they were accepted on Broad- 
way. 

Stardom on Broadway had been 
attained by Negro performers be- 
fore, but these achievements were 
accompanied by difficulties encoun- 
tered primarily because of the race 
they represented. One can recall 
such actors as Ira Aldridge who 
was the rage of Europe and Charles 
Gilpin who died, they say, of a 
broken heart. And now if we take 
a retrospective view of Negro per- 
formers in the American Theatre, 
we can recognize three significant 
phases in which they had a promi- 
nent part. 

The first phase marked the intro- 
duction of the minstrels as an im- 
portant medium of entertainment. 
This medium was transplanted here 
from Europe where servants of 
large estates entertained their mas- 
ters with singing and folk dances. 
In the time of slavery, this custom 
became popular on plantations with 
the more talented slaves doing the 
entertaining. This entertainment 
soon developed into a specific pat- 
tern with Negro jokes, singing, 
dancing and the playing of banjos 
with the bones as an instrument of 
accompaniment. The bones usually 
consisted of the ribs of sheep or 
other animals scraped clean and 
bleached. 


The dancing usually had the 
fervor and excitement of a holy- 
roller camp meeting. But definite 
patterns of dance steps as the jig 
and the buck and wing were intro- 
duced and copied throughout the 
entire Southland. This medium 
of entertainment soon found its 
way to the commercial and profes- 
sional stage. Whites adopted it 
and appeared in wigs and black- 
face. Touring minstrel shows soon 
became as fixed a feature as the cir- 
cus, Negro entertainers also turned 
professional and one organization 
known as the Callender Minstrels 
was regarded as the most famous 
organization of its kind. This or- 
ganization had a very successful 
run touring most of the larger 
cities. 

In view of race relations today 
and the efforts now made to in- 
stitute a tolerant viewpoint toward 
racial and minority groups, this 
phase had a very unfortunate as- 
pect. The minstrel form of enter- 
tainment was built primarily 
around caricatures of the Negro. 
These caricatures catered to the pet 
ideas held by most Southerners 
about the alleged inferiority of Ne- 
gro people. The Negro was de- 
picted as irresponsible, happy-go- 


EARLY NEGRO THEATRE IN THE 
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lucky and child-like. The ‘‘darky”’ 
and Sambo jokes followed this pat- 
tern to a nauseating degree. This 
helped to build the stereotyped im- 
pressions that still linger in the 
concepts about Negroes of genera- 
tions of white Americans who fol- 
lowed. This stereotype permeated 
our fiction and was carried over 
into our movies. Though Negroes 
at the turn of the century accepted 
this medium, any efforts to revive 
it today among Negroes would 
meet with strong resentment be- 
cause they understand the unfor- 
tunate bearing it has upon racial 
misconceptions. 


In regards to the American 
Theatre and the participation in it 
by the Negro performer, the min- 
strel show did have a useful pur- 
pose. It proved to be a training 
ground for many excellent per- 
formers in musical comedy, who 
followed in what may be considered 
the second stage of Negro progress 
in the theatre. This phase marked 
the introduction of Negro comedi- 
ans appearing in blackface as a car- 
ry-over from the minstrels. 

One of the first successful mu- 
sical comedies attempted to glorify 
the colored girl. It was called 
*“The Creole Show’’ and it had a 
run for six seasons. In its chorus 
were some of the most comely Ne- 
gro girls ever seen, and such come- 
dians as the teams of Cole and 
Johnson, and Williams and Walker 
made their auspicious debuts. This 
show despite its merits never 
erashed Broadway proper but 
made the rounds of innumerable 
burlesque houses that were erected 
on the fringe of the Broadway sec- 
tor. Traditions and taboos were 
the inscrutable factors then which 
denied this most excellent show 
entry into the sacred precincts of 
Broadway proper. This show 
marked a definite trend away from 
the minstrel and pointed the way 
for genuine artistry for the many 
up and coming Negro performers. 

‘*The Creole Show’’ was soon fol- 
lowed by musical comedies of sim- 
ilar but improved patterns such as 
‘The Octoroons,’’ ‘‘ Oriental Amer- 


ica,’’ ‘‘In Dahomey,’’ ‘‘In Abys- 
sinia’’ and ‘‘Bandanna Land.’’ Of 
the many Negro comedians whose 
antics amused theatre patrons, Bert 
Williams was no doubt the most 
outstanding. He was an artist of 
pantomime and his plaintive songs 
were special pleading for better 
treatment for members of his race. 
Those who knew him well say that 
he wanted to be a great actor of 
serious roles. But custom decreed 
instead that the Negro performer 
must amuse and be the proverbial 
clown.. He died at the early age 
of forty-seven after climbing to the 
pinnacle of fame in such shows as 
the ‘‘Ziegfeld Follies.’’ 

Musical comedies featuring all- 
Negro casts became quite a vogue 
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prior to and following the First 
World War. There was a gradual 
improvement in scenery, dancing 
and singing. Bob Cole and J. 
Rosamond Johnson provided some 
excellent comedy. Theatre-goers 
looking back upon this era recall 
the production of ‘‘Shuffle Along.’’ 
This was the musical comedy par 
excellence. With memorable tunes, 
gorgeous costumes, exquisite danc- 
ing and featuring such performers 
as Flourney Miller, Aubrey Lyles, 
Eubie Blake, Noble Sissle and the 
renowned Florence Mills, ‘‘Shuffle 
Along’’ oceupied a place that had 
never been attained before by any 
Negro musical comedy. It succeeded 
in establishing a better pattern for 
such successors as ‘‘Liza,’’ ‘‘Run- 


COLE AND JOHNSON IN MUSICAL COMEDY 
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IRA ALDRIDGE 


nin’ Wild,’’ ‘‘Chocolate Dandies”’ 
and ‘‘Dixie to Broadway.’’ 

By such years of perseverance, 
the Negro performers of comedy, 
song and dance won full acceptance 
on the Broadway stage. But in the 
realm of drama, the Negro actor 
had definite hurdles to surmount. 
Due to age-old concepts, the part of 
Negroes in more dignified and dra- 
matic roles or productions was re- 
garded by white Americans as 
something freakish. Stereotype 
ideas about Negroes robbed them 
of imagination to the extent that 
the Negro actor in serious drama 


4 


PAUL ROBESON 


was considered an experiment. 

The case of Ira Aldridge was a 
notable example. His father rec- 
ognized his talent and realizing 
that his career would be proscribed 
because of his race, sent him to 
Scotland for an education. Ira 
was determined to be an actor. He 
went to London for that purpose 
and met with discouragement and 
rebuff because of his color. After 
appearing in many roles in the 
East End Theatre, Ira Aldridge 
was accepted by the West End 
which corresponds to our Broad- 
way. He opened there in ‘‘Othel- 


CHAS. S. GILPIN 


lo.’”’ He went from triumph to 
triumph by going to the continent. 
He was received in most of the 
eapitals in Europe and was hailed 
in St. Petersburg as an idol. 

After this triumphant tour, he 
wanted to return to America the 
land of his birth. His managers 
and friends began to plan for his 
return despite the difficulties of 
tradition and taboos that denied 
Negroes dignified roles in the thea- 
tre. Aldridge suddenly became ill 
and died in Poland where he was 
buried with honors. 

It was Charles Gilpin who be- 
eame the pioneer Negro actor on 
Broadway. Gilpin enacted the dra. 
matic role of Brutus Jones in 
‘‘Emperor Jones,’’ by Eugene 
O’Neill. In 1920, Charles Gilpin 
was considered to be one of the 
ten best contemporary actors. He 


was invited to attend the dinner 
where he was to be honored with 
other recipients of the award. The 
prospect of his presence at the din- 
ner created a storm of controversy 
which split the Dramatic Guild 
wide open. 

Eugene O’Neill started another 
furore when he presented Paul 
Robeson in his play ‘‘All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings’’ which de- 
picted a then daring dramatic sit- 
uation of intermarriage. Eci- 
torials in respectable newspapers 
warned of the possibility of grave 
racial disturbance. The more sen- 
sational papers played it up with 
all the explosive catch-phrases they 
could muster. Hysteria was ram- 
pant, but no riots occured as was 
predicted. Thus in this: fashion, 
began the third phase of the Ne- 
gro’s contribution to Broadway. 

The third phase was noted for 
the decline of musical comedy and 
a greater participation of the Ne- 
gro performer in serious dramatic 
and operatic roles. No longer was 
it the pattern or routine thing to 
have a dance and song production 
with an all-Negro cast on Broad- 
way. Instead there followed a suc- 
cession of such hits, dramatic and 
serious hits, as ‘‘In Abraham’s 
Bosom,’’ ‘‘Black Boy’’ with Paul 
Robeson, ‘‘Porgy,’’ ‘‘Green Pas- 
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tures’’ with the late Richard B. 
Harrison, ‘‘Mulatto’’ with Rose 
McClendon, ‘‘Mamba’s Daughters’’ 
with Ethel Waters and ‘‘Native 
Son’’ with Canada Lee. Added to 
this list were two folk operas, 
‘*Porgy and Bess,’’ and ‘‘Cabin in 
the Sky.’’ 

The 1943-44 Broadway theatrical 
season established a new record in 
regards to the number of Negro 
performers and Negro themes that 
comprised the diversified bill of 
fare. That year no doubt marked 
the full acceptance of the Negro 
performer in every type of role as 
well as the discovery that Negro 
life in America has unlimited fields 
of dramatic material that can eith- 
er be developed or revived. The 
time had come when a Negro’s 
presence on the Broadway stage 
was not considered experimental 
nor did any treatment of race rela- 
tions create a furore of newspaper 
discussion or warnings of trouble. 
Broadway as far as the Negro was 
concerned had finally come of age. 

That season was noted for the 
revival of ‘‘Porgy and Bess’’ with 
new performers replacing better 
known Anne Brown and Todd 
Dunean. It was a true indication 
that this folk opera had endeared 
itself to the hearts of a wide au- 
dience. This fortunate union of 
the original play ‘‘Porgy’’ with 
Gershwin’s music resulted in a pro- 


ETHEL WATERS 


ANNE WIGGINS BROWN, ONCE 

A STAR IN PORGY AND NOW 

TOURING THE COUNTRY AS A 
CONCERT ARTIST 


duction that has earned a place in 
the permanent repertoire of those 
productions which seemingly must 
be revived to satisfy the hunger of 
the habitual theatre-goer. With 
comparative unknowns in the star 
roles, it is a pleasure to know that 
there is a reservoir of Negro talent 
from which one can draw when 
such revivals are contemplated. 
The Negro performer has played 
an important part, truly a sig- 
nificant part in the efforts to estab- 
lish a truly representative Ameri- 
can opera on Broadway. In his 
book, The Opera and Its Future in 


TODD DUNCAN 


America Herbert Graf said, ‘‘The 
efforts of American opera-com- 
posers have been directed toward 
leading opera back to the theatre. 
In 1934 ‘Four Saints in Three 
Acts’ by Gertrude Stein and Vir- 
gil Thomson, performed with an 
all-Negro cast, created a sensation 
with its witty cynicism which 
seemed to prick the bubble of oper- 
atic illusion. George Gershwin’s 
‘Porgy and Bess’. performed in 
1935 by the Theatre Guild again 
with an all-Negro cast is at the 
opposite end of the operatic world. 
(Continued on page 189) 
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AFRICA AND 


CLOSE map study showing 
A the physical configuration of 
Africa would reveal many 
interesting things. It has a shape 
almost like South America. It 
tapers to a point at the south, while 
north of the equator the extension 
gives the map the shape of a leg of 
mutton. The coast is very regular, 
which means that very few harbors 
for ships are found. Vasco Da 
Gama found very few places to 
land when he sailed around the 
Cape of Good Hope to India in 
1498. A map would also show such 
important rivers as the Nile, Con- 
go, Zambesi and Niger; such lakes 
as Chad, Victoria-Nyanza and Ta- 
nyanika. The Sahara Desert is 
north of the equator. The Atlas 
mountains are located in the north 
and the Abyssinian Highlands in 
the east. Much rainfall is the rule 
in the Equatorial section but other 
parts are not so well watered and 
sometimes dry. A political map 
shows the various divisions and the 
natural resources of the continent. 
One can secure, also, a military 
map. showing the great African 
war fronts. Such would be of in- 
terest to all. 

Egypt is the home of one of the 
world’s oldest civilizations. Alex- 
andria (incidentally a city founded 
by Alexander, the Great), the site 
of a great naval base, is located 
here. Britain controls the Nile 
valley, Eritrea, Somaliland and the 
entire Red Sea area. It might be 
of interest to recall that Moses led 
the Israelites across this sea. The 
‘Caesars and Napoleon conquered 
this same land of the Nile. The 
Ptolemies built the world’s earliest 


lighthouse at Alexandria, and Alex- © 


ander conquered Egypt in 323 B.C. 
Various cultures have risen, devel- 
oped and fallen in the land of the 
Pyramids. 


*Mr. Bennett is the principal of Union 
High School, Bowling Green, Virginia. 


By C. N. BENNETT* 


Ethiopia, which fought Fascist 
aggression as far back as 1896, de- 
feated the Italians at Adowa, only 
to be conquered by invaders from 
the same country in 1936. Haille 
Selassie, the Emperor, took refuge 
in London after Addis Ababa, the 
capital, was captured. The coun- 
try, through the aid of Great 
Britain, finally regained its free- 
dom and is now one of the United 
Nations. 

Lybia has been one of the most 
important areas of the African 
battlefronts. Such places as Bar- 
dia, Derna, Tobruk, Bengasi are 
well-known in newspaper head- 
lines. Even before the Lybian vic- 
tories of the brilliant Eighth Brit- 
ish Army under Montgomery, such 
Egyptian battle areas as El Ale- 
mein, Mersa Matruh and Sidi Bar- 
ranni were known to the average 
reader. The break-through of the 
British at E] Alemein brought such 
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ITS CULTURES 


places as El Agelhia, Wadi Zem 
Zem, Sirte and finally the last great 
Italian bastion in Lybia, Tripoli, 
into the hands of the Allies. 

The city of Tripoli is very old 
(3000 years). The Barbary pirates 
who interfered with the commerce 
of the Mediterranean sea, took 
sanctuary there. These same pi- 
rates were defeated by the young 
United States naval fleet under the 
command of Stephen Decatur in 
1804. Lt. Presley N. O’Bannon 
and his men raised there the Stars 
and Stripes for the first time over 
an Old World fortress. At this 
time these Barbary States included 
Tripoli, Algeria and Tunis as well 
as Morocco. It was in Algiers that 
the assassination of Darlan took 
place. So this section of Africa 
has held the spotlight for some 
years. 

The main battle area shifted to 
Tunis after the capture of Tripoli. 
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This ethnological map undertakes to help the student to grasp the meaning of the diversity of races in Africa. The peoples of Africa differ 
from one another about as much as they do on the other continents. Here we have the names of the peoples and approximately the areas 
which they occupy at the present time. Some of these peoples, as history shows, however, have migrated from other parts and settled where 
we now find them. It must be remembered, moreover, that all of the tribes and their subdivisions have not been scientifically studied. Many 
of them are not given on this map, and in the case of certain tribes which are supposed to be known Europeans and Americans differ as to the 
names given these people and do not always use the names which the Africans have given themselves. 


10 Copyrighted 1933 by Helen M. and Robert W. O'Brien, LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tenn 50 
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Tunis was the site of the old Car- 
thaginian Empire which flourished 
during the time of the Roman Em- 
pire. The close of the Second Pu- 
nic War (218-201 B.C.) saw the 
decline of the Carthaginians after 
the great leader Hannibal defeated 
the Romans at Cannae, near Rome. 
He was later defeated by Scipio 
Africanus at Zama in 202 B.C. Re- 
cent excavations reveal that these 
people of Northern Africa had a 
very high stage of culture. The 
city of Tunis, Bizerte, Gabes and 
Sfax are places in Tunisia which 
were the present day battle areas. 
The names of General Eisenhower, 
Giraud, DeGaulle and Montgomery 
as well as Anderson figured in the 
battles in this part of the continent. 

Down in the Union of South 
Africa, in the Transvaal the Boer 
War was fought in 1899. Such 


places as French Equatorial Af-— 


rica, The Cameroons, Nigeria, Bel- 
gian Congo, Angola, Bechuanaland, 
Rhodesia, Uganda, Kenya, Mozam- 
bique, Somaliland, Anglo-Egyptian 
Soudan, Liberia became better 
known. 

It is a source of great interest 
for one to study the African Cul- 
tures in connection with the great 
global struggle, to learn of the cus- 
toms, mores and habits of the peo- 
ple and their reaction toward the 
many changes that have taken 
place because of the war. These 
African cultures have and will be 
affected greatly because of the 
political, social and economic 
changes in the universe. 

Thus Negro history came more 
and more to the fore as one watched 
the progress of the far-flung Allied 
war fronts. Africa, like the land 
of the fertile crescent, is a grave- 
yard of both ancient and modern 
civilizations — civilizations which 
flourished from Cassablanea to 
Cairo, from the Sudan to South 


Africa and from Tunis to the, 


Transvaal. Cultures flourished 
along the coasts as well as in the 
interior of the continent. 
According to Frobenius three an- 
cient African cultures existed: the 
Erythraean which flourished in two 
places on the east coast of the con- 
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tinent, around the mouth of the 
Zambesi and the Mozambique 
Channel. There are still numerous 


ruins and stone structures, and the 
activities of the people showed a 
search for gold and other metals. 
A democratic tendency was shown 
in the history of the Abyssinian cul- 
ture in which the power was vested 


in four chief officials, who in turn 
chose the king. 

Another culture of interest was 
the Syrtic which flourished in the 
last century before Christ. Herod- 
otus spoke of a Syrtiec culture south 
of Tripoli. The people (Garaman- 
tians) enjoyed a high state of civil- 
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SUCCESSOR 


ization, The capital was located in 
Fezzan. 

The third, the Atlantic culture, 
extended along the west coast from 
Sierra Leone to Angola. Near the 
mouth of the Niger in 1910 excava- 
tions revealed splendid terra-cotta 
portraits, well-burned bricks, sew- 
er pipes, glazed urns and beads. 
Even Livingstone on his explora- 
tions among the Kaffirs living on 
the Upper Zambesi, found these 
people living in a remarkable stage 
of civilization. Certain investiga- 
tions showed that the Hamitice and 
Ethiopian cultures were pastoral 
and agricultural in nature. The 
interior cultures were left intact 
and were thus preserved while the 
cultures which flourished along the 
coasts were destroyed by foreign 
invasions. 

Recently the study of African 
cultures has attracted well quali- 
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CHAKA, THE WARRIOR 


fied scholars. Most of what we have 
learned about Africa up to the 
present time has been recorded by 
persons who went to that continent 
for other purposes and merely 
spent their spare time writing 
about matters which their training 
did not permit them to understand. 
Many scholars are now devoting 
their entire lives to this neglected 
work, and some of those thus con- 
cerned are natives who have been 
educated in America and Europe. 
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Supplying Children’s 
Literature 


From the teachers of children 
come numerous requests for litera- 
ture which they can understand. 
They are interested in the study 
of the background of the race, but 
the story has not been so simplified 
as to bring it within their reach. 
Most books written on the Negro 
are intended to solve the race prob- 
lem, and it is not advisable to bring 
such controversial matters to the 
attention of children in the lower 
grades. In reply to these requests 
the answer of the Association is 
often negative. The wants of the 
children have not been fully sup- 
plied. 

Some encouragement in this di- 
rection, however, should be noted. 
Miss Gertrude P. McBrown has 
helped the children of the pre- 
school with her Picture Poetry 
Book. Mrs. Helen A. Whiting in 
her books on African folk tales and 
art, music and rhyme, has helped 
considerably the first and second 
grades. Mrs. Elise Palmer Derri- 
eotte, Mrs. Julia Hailstork Roy and 
Mrs. Geneva C. Turner have like- 
wise placed within the reach of the 
third and fourth grades beautiful 
pictures of twenty-six of the 
world’s most famous Negroes. Mrs. 
Jane Dabney Shackelford has done 
an excellent job in presenting to 
the youth a beautiful picture of the 
Negro family life on the second 
grade level, and an equally sig- 
nificant service in giving pupils of 
the fifth grade level a gripping nar- 
rative of the story of the Negro 
from Africa to America. 


In, the near future will appear. 


two new books in the same field. 
Mrs. Beatrice Jackson Fleming and 
Mrs. Marion Jackson Pryde will 
publish their story of Distinguished 
Negroes Abroad for children in the 


- sixth and seventh grades. For those 


in the fifth and sixth grades Dr. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Wilfrid Dyson Hambly, of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, 
will produce Clever Hands of the 
African Negro, a story of African 
handicraft told in the language of 
a traveller of scientific interest who 
observed these mechanics and ar- 


‘tisans as he traveled through that 


so-called ‘‘Dark Continent.’’ He 
did not find it such a ‘‘ Dark Conti- 
nent.’’ He discovered many things 
that we may well learn to imitate. 


Questions on the 
April Issue 


1. What was Haiti to France? An 
important or an unimportant pos- 
session? 


2. To whom is Haiti indebted the 
most for its independence? What 
do most of the people of the 
United States think about it? 


3. Have you ever read Wendell Phil- 
lips’ eulogy on Toussaint Louver- 
ture? Does this eulogy exagger- 
ate matters or ring true to his- 
tory? 


4. What has been the cause of most 
of the internal troubles in Haiti? 
Has the case of Haiti been ex- 
ceptional? 


5. Compare Haiti with France. With 
neighboring nations in Latin 
America. 


6. In what respect was the career 
of the Chevalier de Saint-Georges 
representative of the West Indian 
Negro settled in France? 


7. What has been the main impedi- 
ment to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge with respect to the Negro? 


8. What has been done in recent 
years to remedy this defect? What 
remains to be done to make the 
effort an abundant success? 


9. How do you distinguish between 
an antislavery man and an aboli- 
tionist? To which class did the fol- 
lowing belong: John Brown, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, William Henry Sew- 
ard, Ralph W. Emerson, James 
Russell Lowell, Susan B. Anthony, 
Theodore N. Weld, James CG. Bir- 
ney and Gerrit Smith? 


10. What is the “Concurrent Major- 
ity’? and what makes it possible in 


the government of the United 
States? 


1l. Does this country need more laws 
or more men with the moral 
courage to enforce the laws 


which we have already? 


12. What do historians mean by the 
following: “Black Laws,” “Grad- 
ual Emancipation,” -“Coloniza- 
tion,” “Deportation,” and “Eman- 
cipation of the Poor White Man”? 


Book of the Month 


Humorous Folk Tales, edited by J. 
Mason Brewer, published by the South 
Carolina Negro Folkloré Guild of 
Claflin College, Orangeburg, South 
Carolina, is an interesting work. The 
book is not concerned so much with 
the ancient folklore as with things 
which have developed in the sphere of 
the Negro since emancipation. The first 
division of the volume, however, de- 
voted to the relations of master and 
slave, may be thus classified, but the 
book tells of stories developed from 
experiences on the farm, out of school, 
in the church, on the railroad, and in 
various ways since the Civil War. The 
book is therefore a helpful supple- 
ment to those folklore productions 
which have been concerned mainly 
with materials of the ante bellum pe- 
riod in the South. Yet we have such 
interesting stories as “Uncle Jasper and 
the Watermelon Bet,” “Why Little Da- 
vid kept His Job,” “The St. Matthews 
Boy and the Rainstorm,” “Uncle Tom 
and the New Law,” “Joshua and the 
Moonshine,” and “Little Julia and Her 
Grandmother’s Cat.” 

On the whole, the book gives a good 
portrayal of the reaction of the un- 
tutored Negro mind to the external 
world. It is therefore a valuable con- 
tribution to the culture of the Negro 
in the United States. The book sets 
a worthy example of dealing scien- 
tifically with the cultural problems at 
hand rather than seeking those far 
away which may prove less interesting 
and less valuable. Other well trained 
Negroes in the Southern States should 
follow the example set by the author 
in preserving and publishing these 
important manifestations of the cul- 
ture which is rapidly passing in pro- 
portion as the Negro becomes educated 
and qualified to take his place in the 
economic and social order along with 
other elements of the American popu- 
lation. Yet the book is not restricted to 
the untutored. Some of these stories 
are accounts of the contacts of the 
ambitious Negroes with the most ad- 
vanced of the white race and thus as- 
sume the aspect of being political as 
well as historical. 
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PROBLEMS OF MINORITIES AT HOME 


HERE is irony in the situa- 
tion in which we find our- 
selves in the year 1946. We 
have just completed the greatest 
war in the history of the world with 
the unconditional surrender of our 
enemies, and yet when we speak of 
peace we unconsciously put the 
word in quotation marks, as if it 
were but a hollow term. We have, 
by our scientific researches, ushered 
in a new Age (and we are conscious 
of it, as the people who began the 
Age of the Renaissance or any oth- 
er great Age could not have been) ; 
but the prospects of the Atomic 
Age make most of us shudder with 
apprehension. We have achieved 
the remarkable goal of becoming 
the most powerful nation in the 
world, to a degree inconceivable by 
our American forefathers; yet we 
discover that we do not know how 
to use that power, or even whether 
we should use it. 

One can hardly be an optimist 
in 1946, whereas one can easily be 
a pessimist. Actually, it is more 
comfortable, rather than either of 
these, to be a cynic. We fought to 
defeat fascism, and yet we still 
maintain diplomatic relations with 
Franco. We announced our war 
aims as the achievement of the 
Four Freedoms, and yet we find 
these freedoms denied not only by 
some of our allies, but even in our 
own country. We subscribed to 
the Atlantic Charter, which af- 
firmed the right of peoples to 
choose the form of government un- 
der which they would live, and now 
we sit by while movements of lib- 
eration are crushed by force of 
arms. 

To be pessimistic or optimistic, 
cynical or trustful, is to give way 
to a mood, and in part to reflect 
one’s personal experience. If there 
are moments when we should rise 
above the personal and achieve a 
broad view of the world, this imme- 


*Dr. James G. Leyburn is a professor 
at Yale University. 


AND ABROAD 


By James G. 


diate post-war period is such a 
moment. The President, speaking 
mainly of domestic affairs, called 
1946 a ‘‘year of decision.’’ Because 
of our unparalleled position in the 
comity of nations, it ‘s also a year 
of decision in world affairs. The 
United States now ta’.es its undis- 
puted place, at least for the coming 
decades, in that rare company of 
states which have, each in its own 
time, dominated and overshadowed 
all their contemporaries. Future 
school-children must study us as 
our school-children now study 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Rome, 
or in more recent times, imperial 
Spain, France, and Britain. 

We are a giant with a giant’s 
power, and such strength will not 
remain quiescent. It will make it- 
self felt; but how? Lord Acton 
once wrote: ‘‘Power corrupts, and 
absolute power corrupts absolute- 
ly.’’ It is a sobering thought. We 
do not have absolute power, heaven 
be thanked, nor do we wish it; and 
so we may avoid absolute corrup- 
tion. But we have power, and that 
power has already begun to corrupt 
us in subtle ways. The crucial 
question is whether we can use it to 
such effect that the corruption may 
be, in time, circumscribed and iso- 
lated, so that we may exert our 
power to the benefit of mankind. 

Unless the giant be stupid, it will 
realize that power entails respon- 
sibility. There are those among us 
who do not wish to recognize that 
truism. To assume the burden of 
playing a major role in world poli- 
ties, economics, and social affairs 
is not a comforting prospect to a 
people accustomed to the kindly in- 
sulation provided by the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans from too close 
contact with a disordered Europe 
and Asia. But we cannot turn 
back the space-consuming achieve- 
ments of modern science and re- 
gain our 19th-century isolation 
simply by erying, ‘‘This is a world 
I never made.’’ Circumstances 


force us to participate in world 
affairs; Europe, Asia, and Africa 
will not let us off. Nor will our 
descendants, who will have to live 
in the world we make. 

It will hardly do to plead that 
we should first put our house in 
order before we attempt to cope 
with problems abroad. This argu- 
ment is particularly seductive to 
any of us who are not only modest 
and diffident but who also spend 
lives in the study of domestic prob- 
lems. If one-third of our own na- 
tion is ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill- 
clothed, should we not do better to 
feed, clothe, and house them before 
we turn our attention elsewhere? 
And why should we bring pressure 
on other countries to end discrim- 
inations when America is rife with 
prejudices and inequalities, when 
our own citizens, because of their 
race, creed, and social backgrounds 
are denied full rights as Ameri- 
eans? We need not go outside our 
own borders to find glaring exam- 
ples of people who are free neither 
from fear nor from want. Whole 
libraries are being written on our 
own failures at home, and no per- 
ceptive American could reach 
adulthood without being aware of 
them. 

If this argument of first setting 
our own affairs in order before we 
embark on world problems was ever 
a valid one, the past six years have 
destroyed its validity. This world 
of 1946 is, in truth, one world. Be- 
cause of progress in aviation, we 
are only forty hours from any spot 
on the globe, and we are likely soon 
to be nearer than that. By radio 
we can know on the same day what 
is happening at any remote spot. 
Rockets and atomic bombs thake 
New York and Chicago near neigh- 
bors of installations on distant con- 
tinents. It has ceased to be much 
more than a childish figure of 
speech to say that the United States 
is 3000 miles from Europe and 7000 
miles from Asia. 
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There is, however, a subtler, a 
much more important, sense in 
which we are one world. What hap- 
pens abroad is no longer a local dis- 
turbance. It spreads like a canker, 
infecting its neighbors, and these 
their neighbors, until soon the 
whole earth has been touched. This 
is not an easy lesson to learn in a 
country as fortunate as ours has 
been; yet consider the repeated ex- 
perience of recent years. Was 
Japan’s annexation of Manchuria 
in 1931 a local affair, or Hitler’s 
assumption of power in 1933 mere- 
ly a German political event? Had 
Mussolini’s attack on Ethiopia in 
1935 no significance for America, 
or Franco’s insurrection against 
the elected government of Spain in 
1936% Japan tried to belittle her 
invasion of China by calling it a 
mere ‘‘incident,’’? but Americans 
died on Okinawa as a result of it. 
Germany liquidated the Jews—a 
mere ‘‘internal policy,’’ as she ex- 
plained it—and our sons and broth- 
ers are buried in Europe because 
it refused to remain internal. 

There was profound wisdom in 
the now familiar words of John 
Donne written 323 years ago. ‘‘No 
man,’’ he said—and we might add, 
‘‘no nation’’—‘‘is an Iland, intire 
of it selfe; every man is a peece 
of the Continent, a part of the 
maine; if a Clod bee washed away 
by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as 
well as if a Promontorie were, as 
well as if a Mannor of thy friends 
or of thine owne were; any mans 
death diminishes me, because I am 
involved in Mankinde; And there- 
fore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; It tolls for thee.’’ 

For two special reasons thinking 
Americans are driven to accept 
their position of responsibility in 
the world. First, want and injus- 
tice anywhere breed fascism, and 


fascism breeds hatred; and hatred - 


ean be turned against any people, 
just as it can be channeled against 
any class of people. Second, be- 
cause we are powerful, whether 
willingly or not, we inevitably shall 
use our power; if we do not use it 
wisely, America and Americans 


will just as inevitably be hated and 
feared. 

If then, we must assume our re- 
sponsibility, it behooves us to ex- 
amine the ends we wish to achieve 
and, in the light of experience, the 
prospect of attaining them. 

This is hardly the time or the 
place to debate the whole issue of 
the various ends toward which the 
United States should strive in its 
new position as world leader. That 
they should include international 
cooperation, the removal of trade 
barriers, and the promotion of 
health, education, and economic 
welfare, goes almost without say- 
ing. There is, however, one sphere 
in which this particular organiza- 
tion should interest itself, and in 
which it should, by its very nature, 
and for obvious reasons, take the 
leadership. I refer to the sphere 
of minorities at home and abroad. 

The problems of minorities con- 
stitute a vast topic whose surface 
we can merely skim in this discus- 
sion. How shall we define the 
term, ‘‘minorities?’’ Whatever else 
it may mean, a minority is a dis- 
tinct ethnic group living in a state 
dominated by another ethnic 
group; and, more important, a mi- 
nority is always in a defensive po- 
sition. It often happens that a 
minority may actually have a larg- 
er population than the governing 


group, but if it is not given equal 
rights with that group, it must still 
be regarded as a minority. (A bet- 
ter term would probably be ‘‘sub- 
ordinate groups.’’) 

I think I need not enlarge upon 
the problems of minorities at home, 
for to be an American is to know, 
through history or through vivid 
personal experience, what it means 
to be a member of a minority 
group. Mr. Roosevelt once re- 
minded us that we in the United 
States are all of immigrant stock; 
and this is another way of saying 
that at one time or another all 
Americans, or their ancestors, have 
been in a minority group. But 
from colonial times onward we have 
struggled to make one nation of 
ourselves, with no minorities hav- 
ing to feel themselves in a defen- 
sive position. That we have failed 
in certain instances is our national 
tragedy and our national disgrace. 
Precisely because we know what 
failure brings to us, personally and 
nationally, we should be able all the 
better to grasp the problem as a 
whole. 

My contention is very simple. 
This is one world. No problem and 
no injustice can any more be local- 
ized. If we have minority prob- 
lems in the United States, that is of 
concern to the rest of the world; 
conversely, if there are minority 


CLARKSON ADDRESSING AN ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN ENGLAND 
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problems elsewhere, these are of 
vital concern to us in America. In 
this perspective, our local problems 
achieve a new focus. 

Abraham Lincoln affirmed that 
the union must be preserved, but 
that this nation could not endure 
so long as only one-half of it was 
free. His words have a particular 
applicability when our world is 
struggling to effect a union, for in 
the United Nations of 1946 as in 
the United States of 1860, only a 
part of ‘‘the people,’’ in whose 
name were signed the Charter of 
the one and, the Constitution of the 
other, are free. Of the two billion 
population of the world approxi- 
mately one-third are subject colo- 
nial people—that is, minorities. 

It may seem to you a naive sim- 
plification of matters to imply that 
you should concern yourselves di- 
rectly with economic and social 
conditions in subject Java and 
Nigeria rather than with, say, the 
conditions of peons and peasants in 
presumably free Cuba and China; 
but one’s capacities for intelligent 
grasp of a problem are limited, and 
I am recommending only a divi- 
sion of labor whereby you make 
this colonial ‘‘minority’’ problem 
your especial field of endeavor. 

To say that 700,000,000 people 
are subject peoples states a politi- 
eal fact. Modern empires were 
founded when this was a white 
man’s world. We affirm, in our 
Declaration of Independence, and 
we believe in our hearts, that gov- 
ernments derive their just power 
from the consent of the governed. 
Yet how many of the people of 
Africa, India, and the East Indies 
have consented to the imperial gov- 
ernment of Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands, or have 
even been consulted in it? The 
‘*natives’’—and the very term is 
suggestive—have little or no share 
in ruling their homelands, the ad- 
ministration being directed from 
Europe, and local white represen- 
tatives holding all the important 
positions in the dependency. Even 
where there are native advisory 
councils and so-called native rulers, 
there is not free speech ; on the con- 


trary, natives who express them- 
selves freely are called dangerous 
radicals, and are hustled off to con- 
centration camps and jails. Nor is 
there local control of finance, for- 
eign affairs, the military, and do- 
mestic administration — all per- 
quisites of self-government. 

If there is no semblance of politi- 
cal democracy in colonial areas, 
there is even less economic democ- 
racy. The word ‘‘colony,’’ in fact, 
has its economic overtones indica- 
tive of dependence upon and con- 
trol by the imperial power. Colo- 
nial populations in 1946 are typ- 
ically peasants, servants, and coo- 
lies, the higher and better paid 
positions being almost invariably 
reserved for the resident whites. 
Profits are drained off from the 
eolony and sent back to the mother 
country as dividends, and no local 
industry is favored if it benefits 
only the natives. 

Education opens the eyes of peo- 
ple, and it also opens doors of op- 
portunity ; consequently, education 
is rudimentary in colonies, if it 
exists at all. The illiteracy rates 
in the colonial world are the worst 
on record; in some colonies they 
are so bad that no records are pub- 
lished. As believers in democracy, 
we are convinced that education is 
the cornerstone of government by 
the people; that education is the 
primary means of removing injus- 
tices; and that ignorance breeds 
oppression. It may be understand- 
able in some parts of the colonial 
world that the other public serv- 
ices—public health and sanitation, 
agricultural programs, and public 
works, for example—should be 
meagre ; but it is difficult to believe 
that the scanty development of 
education is not at least partialky 
attributable to the design of the 
imperial powers. 

Because this has been a white 
man’s world, almost inevitably a 
color line has been drawn in the 
colonies, with the whites at the top 
and the natives at the bottom. To 
Americans who know what the col- 
or line means, there is no need to say 
more than that at least one-third of 
the people of the world in 1946 are 


being judged and treated, not on 
the basis of individual worth and 
ability, but as members of an un- 
differentiated group. Personally, 
I regard the whole colonial prob- 
lem as, at base, a racial problem. 
It would be easy, by means of 
eases, to dramatize this issue of 
colonialism. On the political level, 
for instance, we are now observing 
the spectacle of British soldiers, 
with American weapons, putting 
down by force a movement for free- 
dom in Java—and in the process 
using Indian troops, and for the 
purpose of preserving an empire, 
not for themselves, but for the 
Netherlanders. On the economic lev- 
el, one may cite the wages paid to 
rubber plantation workers in the 
East ($10 a month is considered a 
good wage) ; or the forced labor in 
many colonies; or the starvation 
and suicide in Puerto Rico; or the 
Portuguese device in Africa of im- 
posing taxes to drive natives to 
work in mines and then of with- 
holding the bulk of the wages they 
draw. And so we might ‘multiply 
the illustrations ; but these will leap 
to the eye of anyone who studies 
imperialism in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

One’s capacity for indignation is 
likely to make him feel that radical 
cures are necessary for serious dis- 
eases. There is, in my opinion, no 
doubt that colonialism is a serious 
disease. I shall return shortly to 
the cure, merely suggesting for the 
moment that we should not kill the 
patient in curing the disease. 

Whatever our glaring defects as 
a nation, it is in this very field of 
eolonial policy that the United 
States has earned its right to speak. 
I readily admit that our Puerto 
Rican colony is a disgrace to us; 
but I should direct your attention 
also to the Philippines. When we 
acquired this colony from Spain 
forty-five years ago and announced 
our intention of giving it complete 
freedom as soon as possible, skep- 
tical eyebrows were raised by the 
other colonial powers and derisive 
gibes were made about the fine 
words of the Americans. Never- 

theless, the fact remains that we 
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have provided education for the 
Filipinos, have turned over politi- 
eal control of their government as 
soon as they would take it, and 
have spent millions of dollars to 
improve their economic status. We 
have made plenty. of mistakes; but 
on July 4, 1946, the Philippine 
Commonwealth will be free and in- 
dependent. We have redeemed our 
promise. Note.the result, paren- 
thetically. Of all the truly colonial 
peoples who were involved willy- 
nilly in the recent war, the Filipi- 
nos alone fought as valiant allies, 
and willing ones, on the side of the 
country which had claimed them 
as @ possession. 

As believers in democracy, then 
—in a democracy which we are still 
struggling to achieve at home—we 
have a duty to take a stand on this 
issue of imperialism ; and as a colo- 
nial power which has voluntarily 
foresworn domination in its great- 
est possession we have a right to 
take a stand. If the early Apostles 
had waited until they were saints, 
there would be no Christian church 
today; if our forefathers had 
waited until there was actual 
democracy in Boston and New York 
before fighting for independence, 
there would be no United States 
today. The details of our stand on 
colonialism can be worked out. 
They are already implicit in the 
rights we cherish for ourselves and 
in the criticisms we have leveled at 
imperialism. 

The timorous have yet one cate- 
gory, of objection to our assump- 
tion of responsibility for freedom 
and liberty among colonial minor- 
ity peoples: the complexity and the 
discouraging magnitude of the 
task. It calls for nothing less than 
the liberation of one third of the 
land area of the earth and more 
than a third of its population. It 
ealls for a reorganization of the 


economic system which enriches: 


one part of the world by the ex- 
ploitation of another part. It calls 
for positive steps to educate these 
now subject peoples and to give 
them the public benefits consonant 
with a civilized life. And finally, 
it calls for the conquest of that 


most seductive of all imbecilities, 
racial prejudice, either by the cul- 
tivation of a new spirit of brother- 
ly love or by the more mundane 
process of convincing mankind that 
discrimination does not pay. Truly, 
this is a program calculated to 
stagger the imagination and to 
daunt the faint-hearted. What may 
be answered to the plea, ‘‘It can’t 
be done’’? 

Rather than point to the splen- 
did achievements our country has 
made during the four years of war 
when, with single-mindedness of 
purpose, we accomplished miracles, 
'I prefer to turn to history for an 
answer. This is all the more logical 
since it is patent that in the mat- 
ter of imperialism we do not, as 
a nation, have the unanimous con- 
viction which spurred us on in war. 

In 1746, then, there were only 

two really great powers in the 
world: France and Great Britain ; 
and the greater of these was 
France. With an absolute mon- 
arch, a haughty nobility, an igno- 
rant and servile peasantry bound 
to the soil at home, France con- 
trolled a vast empire abroad, of 
which the pearls were not Canada 
and the great Mississippi Valley, 
but rather three small West Indian 
possessions, Haiti, Martinique. and 
Guadeloupe. In these islands of 
the Indies, wealthy plantation own- 
ers permitted their overseers to 
beat, maim, and even hill their 
slaves in order to enforce discipline 
and to maintain the production of 
sugar. 

Britain in 1746 was only a rising 
nation. She had not yet taken In- 
dia; Australia and New Zealand, 
like most of the Pacific, were un- 
known regions; and Africa was 
still, to the British, a completely 
dark continent. She owned thir- 
teen sparselv populated colonies in 
America, with probably a million 
and a half inhabitants, many of 
whom were slaves; but it was still 
a question in the minds of most 
Englishmen whether these colonies 
were as valuable as the lucrative 
slave-plantation islands of Jamaica 
and Trinidad. 

Slavery would still be lawful in 


the British Isles for another quar- 
ter-century. A witch had recently 
been burned to death in Scotland. 
Some two hundred crimes were still 
punishable by death, and the only 
alternative, if the judge were le- 
nient to the poacher or pickpocket, 
was transportation, in virtual slav- 
ery, to some colonial dump-heap. 
London streets were loblollies of 
mud and sewage; gin was the solace 
of the poor, and the rich needed 
bodyguards to protect them when 
they fared forth at night. 

In all the civilized world of 1746 
no one knew of germs. Vaccina- 
tion was not to be discovered for 
another half-century. When epi- 
demies of smallpox, yellow fever, 
and other plagues swept the towns, 
the only remedy was to flee to rural 
areas, or to dose oneself with vile 
concoctions in which snails and 
toads were likely to be the more 
mentionable ingredients, or to allow 
a surgeon (otherwise a barber) to 
let one’s blood, on the theory that 
if one weakened the patient he 
weakened the disease. Steam pow- 
er had not yet been harnessed, nor 
the spinning jenny invented ; hence 
there were no factories, in our sense 
of the word, for there was no ma- 
chinery. 

No one had yet challenged the 
popular theories that colonies 
should be run solely for the benefit 
of the mother country, that law 
existed for the preservation of priv- 
ileges of the upper classes, that 
democracy was a fantastic notion 
which no man in his right mind 
would support, or that slavery was 
a divinely appointed institution. 

Now move forward a century, to 
1846. A new country had arisen, 
the United States, one so radical 
in its early political ideas that for 
many years conservative Russia 
would not grant it diplomatic rec- 
ognition. By 1846 this new coun- 
try consisted of twenty-eight states, 
Florida and Texas having just been 
admitted to the Union, and it had 


a population of 17,000,000. True, | 


slavery existed in more than half 
these states; but New York had 
abolished that institution in 1827, 
and more and more voices were be- 
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ing raised in favor of general aboli- 

tion. 

During the century between 1746 
and 1846 France had stirred the 
hearts of mankind by her epochal 
Revolution, had shattered those 
hopes in the Napoleonic era, and 
was now, in 1846, in the doldrums, 
with a feckless king on a tottering 
throne. She had lost Canada to 
Britain, had sold the Mississippi 
Valley to the United States, and 
had yielded Haiti to the arms of a 
Negro born into slavery. Only a 
few small islands remained of her 
once mighty empire. 

Britain was definitely in the as- 

cendant. She had compensated her 
loss of the thirteen American col- 
onies by the winning of Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and—juiciest plum of all 
—India, by the exploitation of 
whose wealth Englishmen at home 
became rich. But only certain 
Englishmen. Factories now be- 
fouled the countryside, and in them 
children worked from 12 to 16 
hours a day; poor folk died of star- 
vation, and the popular theory of 
economies and statecraft was ‘‘lais- 
sez faire!’’ There are immutable 
laws of supply and demand, with 
which one must not interfere; if 
people starve, or are injured from 
overwork—well, there are other 
people to take their place and God’s 
in His heaven, and all’s right with 
the world. Yet voices were raised 
and insistent voices, against these 
so-called ‘‘laws.’’ Slavery had ot 
only been abolished in England, 
but in the whole empire, and peace- 
fully, and at a great cost to the tax- 
payers of England. Trade unions 
were legally permitted; organiza- 
tions fought for shorter working 
hours and higher pay; there were 
movements to reform the rotten 
conditions of prisons; medical re- 
search was beginning to show dra- 
matic results. 

I need go into no further detail. 
The world of 1846 seems incred- 
_ ibly remote to us of 1946. During 
this past century, Germany was 
unified, started two world wars, 
and committed national suicide. 
The most absolute of autocracies, 


Russia, has undergone a revolution 
whose portent for the future is still 
not clear. The United States has 
abolished slavery. The continent 
of Africa has been opened up—and 
divided up. It has been a century 
of scientific discovery which leaves 
us breathless; electricity, the auto- 
mobile, the submarine and air- 
plane, radio, and now atomic ener- 
gy; the sulfa drugs already seem 
insignificant beside penicillin, and 
there are promises of more miracles 
yet to come. 


To me, the most significant 
achievement of the century is the 
growth of a new social conscience 
in the world. That poverty, frus- 
tration, prejudice, and discrimina- 
tion exist we know full well; but 
we also know that there are thou- 
sands, possibly even millions, of 
Americans who are ashamed of the 
inequities and injustices in the 
United States. There are also thou- 
sands of British people who feel 
nothing but chagrin at what their 
armies are doing in Java, and at 
their country’s misdemeanors in 
India and Africa. This sensitive- 
ness of conscience may be less in 
France and of a different sort in 
Holland, but one cannot overlook 
its presence in those countries. 

A social conscience in itself is 
not new in the world. I should 
suppose that it exists in every so- 
ciety. What is new about it now is 
that it is not only a social con- 
science, but a world consciousness. 
Reflect once more on 1846. What 
stirred men then was a concern for 
local conditions—for the abolition 
of slavery, the improvement of fac- 
tory conditions, relief of the parish 
poor, curing diseases at home. Most 
people of 1846 could have read 
Donne’s words with an apprecia- 
tion only of their sonorous rhythm, 
not of their true meaning. But we 
of 1946 not only savor them, but 
believe them. ‘‘Never send to know 
for whom the bell tolls’’ when lib- 
erty has died in some corner of the 
world or when people have lan- 
guished away because of exploita- 

tion and prejudice. ‘‘Never send 
to know for whom the bell tolls: it 
tolls for thee.’’ For the first time 
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we are aware of the indivisibility 
of freedom and democracy. 

I should surmise that all of us 
who look forward to the achieve- 
ment of One World, including mil- 
lions of citizens of imperialist na- 
tions, would agree on the ends to- 
ward which we are working—name- 
ly, freedom and self-government, 
security and the hope of a decent 
life, the substitution of kindliness 
for prejudice. It is on the means 
to achieve those ends that our trou- 
bles are likely to arise; and it is in 
the consideration of means that I 
suggested our not killing the pa- 
tient while curing the disease. 
Struggles for independence and for 
greater rights cannot be polite, kid- 
glove tea-parties, for passions are 
involved. I conceive it to be our 
sternest task to see to it that these 
passions do not develop into lasting 
bitterness. 

Any great movement—and where 
could there be a greater than this 
of securing freedoms for 700 mil- 
lion people?—carries in its very 
greatness the seeds of dissension 
and destruction. Because we can 
grow heated on the means by which 
to achieve our ends, the enemies of 
freedom will have their opportu- 
nity to divide and scatter.us. I 
have no intention of saying what 
forms I think the coming struggles 
for rights should take; but we shall 
have constantly to be warned to 

keep our eye on the goal. More- 
over, we must not over-simplify our 
task. One should frankly recog- 
nize the fact that not all nationalist 
movements for independence, not 
all movements to secure rights for 
minorities, are per se liberal; on 
the contrary; some of them batten 
on hatred and prejudice, and ap- 
peal to private greed as well as to 
idealism. It is easy enough to 
shout, as some colonial leaders are 
now doing, ‘‘ Kill the British!’’ and 
‘‘Death to the French!’’ but it is 
difficult to build soundly on a basis 
of hatred only. Excesses (by which 
I mean. murders, arson, and de- 
struction) alienate one’s friends 
and store up a legacy of bitterness 
which helps nothing; and it is no 


(Continued on page 189) 
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NE aspect of early coloniza- 
C) tion of the New World con- 

cerns the importation of Af- 
ricans first into the West Indies 
Islands, Central and South Amer- 
ica, and a century later into North 
America. That many Negroes en- 
tered the New World as slaves and 
that the historical beginnings of 
Negro slavery in this hemisphere 
are in the early 16th century are 
fairly certain. 

As North Americans we are most 
familiar with Capt. John Smith’s 
story of the first Africans to reach 
Virginia. The story he tells is as 
follows: 


“About the last of August [1619] 
came in a dutch man of warre that 
sold vs twenty Negars [this was the 
first introduction of Negro slavery into 
Virginia] 

John Rolfe also teils the story of 
the Dutch privateer. Evidently 
these Negroes were slaves of the 
colony, but not slaves in the hands 
of their Virginia buyers. Prior to 
1661 no documents refer to Afri- 
cans as slaves. Their status was 
that of bond servants.” 

But these twenty Africans came 
later. Thousands of slaves had 
reached the New World before 
1619. As an Englishman, John 
Smith must have known of the ex- 
ploits of William Hawkins, who 
probably touched at the northern 
Guinea coast on his way to Brazil 
in 1530, 1531 and 1532, and who 
possibly did in 1536.45 The year 
1536 is also significant as the date 
of the establishment of the English 
Africa Company, an organization 
that had a characteristic develop- 
ment from joint venture to corpo- 
rate company.* Certainly John 
Smith knew of the first voyage of 
John Hawkins in 1562-3 when the 


1§mith, Works; 1608-1631, p. 541. 

2Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 
74, 

3Donnan, Documents Illustrative of 
the History of the Slave Trade to Amer- 
ica, p. 8. 

4Donnan, op. cit., p. 9. 
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latter took to Hispaniola more than 
300 Negroes. Elizabeth’s repri- 
mand to Hawkins® was perfunc- 
tory, if we know the Queen; for in 
1585 she granted to Leicester and 
Warwick a patent to trade to Bar- 
bary for a period of twelve years.® 
Trade, trade with Africa, and the 
slave trade experienced a fluctuat- 
ing existence. 

About 1566 Hawkins was de- 
feated at San Juan de Ulloa and 
escaped with his flagship and one 
other vessel (under the command 
of Francis Drake). This defeat was 
avenged in 1588; but the. discour- 
agement to English slave-trading 
continued for nearly a century.” 
The year 1662, however, saw the 
establishment of the Company of 
Royal Adventurers trading to Af- 
rica.® 

Perhaps John Smith even knew 
of the practice of French mer- 
chants who generally touched at 
Guinea on their passage to Brazil; 
but the Spaniards who for over a 

.century had been importing Afri- 
ean slaves may not have been 
known to the Captain at James- 
town. 

The search for evidences of 
Spain’s first importations of Ne- 
groes is a fascinating one. The 
trade began with Portuguese navi- 
gators, who supplied Spain, for a 
price, with the laborers that she 
needed. In 1441 Antam Gonsalvez 
brought out of. Africa several 
Moors, two of whom ransomed 
themselves with ten Negroes.® In 
1441 the Lagos Company under 
Prince Henry the Navigator with 
a fleet of six caravels took 225 cap- 
tives. Both Portugal and Spain 
gradually increased the number of 

‘ their slaves, but at first none were 


5Bandinell, Some Account of the Trade 
in Slaves from Africa, p. 36. 
6Tbid., p. 38. 
7Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 
4 


8Du Bois, The Suppression of the Af- 
rican Slave Trade, p. 98. 
9Phillips, op. cit., p. 12. 


sent to their overseas possessions. 
The first intention of the Spaniard 
was tointroduce into their colonies 
free white men but no Negro 
slaves.1° When Ovando was to be 
sent as governor to Hispaniola his 
first instructions were to this effect. 

Being a sea-faring people, the 
West Africans had _ probably 
reached the New World before the 
16th century, and Saco believes 
they were in la Espafiola as free 
men before the turn of the cen- 
tury.11 Leo Wiener has written two 
volumes to establish this fact. 

But it is with the beginnings of 
Negro slavery that we are con- 
cerned. One rather important 
source is the writings of Bartolomé 
de las Casas, bishop of Hispaniola. 
He suggested that each Spanish 
resident in the island be licensed to 
import a dozen Negro slaves.!* He 
did so in the hope of saving the In- 
dian population which was fast be- 
ing decimated by the encomienda 
system. That his moral sense was 
dulled and his judgment faulty is 
our verdict. At court the Clerigo’s 
eloquent and fervent plea in the 
Indian’s behalf had much or little 
influence according as we interpret 
the spread of slavery as an inevi- 
table historical development or as 
the isolated result of one man’s 
action. Certain is it that De las 
Casas bitterly regretted his deed. 
Toward the end of his life he stated 
that he had ‘‘always held that they 
had been made slaves unjustly and 
tyranically; for the same reason 
holds good of them as of the In- 
dians.’’!* 

On September 3, 1501, Ovando 
became governor of Hispaniola 
with instructions not to permit 
Jews, Moors, or pagans to enter his 


10Saco, Historia de la Esclavitud de la 
Raza Africana en el Nuevo Mundo, p. 90 

117 bid., p. 94. 

12De las Casas, Apologetica Historia de 
las Indias, p. 349. ; 

13Helps, Life of Bartoleme de las 
Casas, p. 89. 
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colony, but to encourage Christian 
Negro slavery.’* He left Spain Feb- 
ruary 13, 1502, so it is certain that 
between that date and 1503 Negro 
slaves arrived in the island colony. 
We may therefore discount 1510, 
the date given by Scelle as the be- 
ginning of Negro slavery in the 
New World. In 1503 the enfeebled 
Indians were displaced in the mines 
by native Africans. When Isabella 
died on November 26, 1504, the last 
effective resistance to Negro slavery 
ceased ; and in 1511 Ferdinand the 
Catholic gave formal permission to 
import slaves -from Africa in eon- 
siderable numbers into Hispaniola. 


It is significant that during his 
first administration, Ovando was 
ealled upon to crush a slave rebel- 
lion,’® thus establishing a pattern 
that was to continue. Throughout 
America slavery rebellion and 
moral upheaval made pungent the 
paraphrase, ‘‘ Uneasy lies the race 
that wears the crown’’ of domina- 
tion. 


Considerable searching must sur- 
round the question of the begin- 
ning of slavery in Virginia. It is 
probably true that in August of 
1619'* there were landed in the 
colony twenty Negroes for sale 
‘‘which were the first of that kind 
that were carried into the coun- 
try.’’!" The status of these Negroes 
hinges on at least two important 
factors. The Dutch vessel pre- 
tended to sail under the commis- 
sion of the Duke of Orange, but 
was actually uncommissioned, and 
hence a pirate.’® As captives of pi- 
racy, the twenty men must have 
been free according to interna- 
tional law. 


In the seeond place, while it 
must be allowed that these men 
were placed in the possession of the 
state, the colony of Virginia, they 


14Helps, Life of Columbus, p: 171. 

15Fernandez, Historia General y Natu- 
ral, p. 108. 

16Hening, Wm. W., Va. The Statutes 
at Large, Vol. I, p. 146, footnote*. The * 
statement of Hening gives 1620; Smith, 
1619. 

17Beverly, Robt., A History of Virginia 
in Four Parts, pp. 35-36. 


18Ballagh, James C., A History of 
Slavery in Virginia, p. 8. 


were not necessarily slaves. Bal- 
lagh suggests that their condition 
was political slavery.’® By 1625 the 
question of ownership probably had 
resolved as the right to the services 
of the Negroes, but not the right 
of their persons.” The Roman dic- 
tum possessio as opposed to domin- 
ium is a useful distinction. 


It is certain that Negro and In- 
dian servitude preceded Indian 
and Negro slavery, the limited du- 
ration of servitude contrasting with 
lifetime slavery. Distinction be- 
tween blacks and others, bond or 
free, gradually increased. For in- 
stance, all persons except Negroes 
were to be provided with firearms 
and required to carry them.” The 
undetermined status of these new- 
est additions to the Colony gradu- 
ally assumed a customary bent and 
finally legal recognition. The Ne- 
groes tended to sink into slavery, 
while slavery and servitude for 
other groups very gradually dis- 
appeared. The reasons thereto are 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

On page 540 Hening”? in report- 
ing the March session of the House 
of Burgesses of 1659-60 re- 
fers to ‘‘Dutch or other forreiners 
[who] shall import any negro 
slaves ...,’’ and to how the export 
tax on tobacco would be reduced 
for such enterprising persons from 
ten to two shillings. Informal rec- 
ognition of slavery at this date had 
probably become general. Hening 
also reports** that Negroes are ‘‘in- 

capable of making satisfaction by 
addition of time,’’ as bondservants 
could do. 


Ballagh** has constructed the 
following table to show the dates 
of statutory recognition of slavery 
in the American colonies: 


Mass. 1641 N.Y. 1664 R.I. 1700 
Conn. 1650 N.J. 1664 N.C. 1715 
Va. 1661 S.C. 1682 Ga. 1755 
Md. 1663 Pa. 1700 


In December 1662 children of: 


19] bid., p. 24. 

207 bid., p. 30. 

21Hening, Wm. W., Va. The Statutes 
at Large, p. 226. 

22Hening, loc. cit. 

237 bid., p. 26. 

24Ballagh, James C., A History of 
Slavery in Virginia, p. 34. 
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English fathers and Negro mothers. 
were declared to be ‘‘bond or free 
only according to the condition of 
the mother.’’*5 In 1670 slaves were 
for the first time legally designated 
in Virginia.*® Hening”’ states that. 
in that year ‘‘all servants not being 
Christian imported into this colony 
by shipping shall be slaves for their 
lives.’’ It is clear that this statute 
was followed by the one that de- 
clared that all persons imported 
‘“by sea or land if not Christian, 
and though afterwards converted, 
to be slaves.’’?8 Beverley states*® 
that in 1705 the Assembly passed 
a law making the slave a real es- 
tate. 


From the nature of the institu- 
tion we may well believe that slav- 
ery had an existence in fact long 
before it was recognized by statute. 
It is reasonable to state as a strong 
probability the belief that, within 
a generation after the twenty Ne- 
groes landed, their posterity had 
become slaves in the colony of Vir- 
ginia. 


Renew Your Sub- 
scription 


Have you forgot to renew your 
subscription to THE Negro History 
BuuLeTIN? Many subscribers have 
failed to give attention to the mat- 
ter of sending one dollar to the na- 
tional office annually to have this. 
helpful periodical always on hand. 
Do not wait until your subscription 
expires. Attend to the matter be- 
fore that date. 

This magazine undertakes to keep 
the study of the Negro before the 
public throughout the year. It is a 
mistake to wait until the celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week in Feb- 
ruary to think about the Negro 
again. A subject which receives at- 
tention one week out of thirty-six 
will not mean much to anyone. 


23Hening, Wm. W., Va. The Statutes 
at Large, p. 170. Beverly, Robt., A His- 
tory of Virginia in Four Parts, p. 235. 
26Ballagh, James C., A History of 
Slavery in Virginia, p. 47. 
27Hening, op. cit., p. 283. 
287 bid., p. 491. 
29Beverly, Robt., op. cit., p. 98. 
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Problems of Minori- 


ties at Home and 
Abroad 


(Continued from page 186) 
justification to point out that the 
imperialist powers have themselves 
used these same means. I should 
add, finally, that some of the sin- 
eerest friends of freedom doubt 
whether immediate independence 
from the colonial power is the sim- 
ple answer to all the ills of im- 
perialism, asking whether self- 
government within’ an Empire 


might not be more rewarding than | 


absolute independence. 

Simply to state such cautionary 
maxims is to arouse opposition 
from those who can see all issues as 
clear-cut good and evil. This is 
another way of saying that one 
fears dissension over the means 
rather than the ends. Mistakes will 
be made, as they always have been. 
Our descendants. in 2046 will wish 
that we had pursued other courses 
than the ones we chose; but they 
will not upbraid us for our idealis- 
tic vision of One World. There have 
been great men in this country, 
some conservative and some liberal ; 
but it has been the radicals, those 
who dreamed of a life for their 
people far better than seemed pos- 
sible to achieve, whom we have en- 
shrined as our greatest heroes. And 
first among them is Abraham Lin- 
coln, who counseled us to cherish 
‘‘malice toward none, and charity 
for all.’’ 


Broadway Re-discov- 


ers the Negro 
(Continued from page 176) 
In music and plot this work is per- 
haps the closest of all to the idea 
of a modern folk opera.”’ 

The trend away from the dom- 
ination by foreign opera was fur- 
ther accentuated by the produc- 
tion of ‘‘Carmen Jones’’ during 
this same season. Having the larg- 
est weekly gross of any show since 
the depression, this opera proved 
that Billy Rose was smart enough 
to capitalize upon this trend. Not 
that Billy Rose was not sincere in 
backing this rebellion against the 


domination of foreign opera. He 
sat in the stuffy confines of the 
Metropolitan Opera House week 
after week, bored and uncomfort- 
able, realizing that the average 
American would want something 
different. His dream was realized 
when Oscar Hammerstein revised 
the libretto of Carmen, ingeniously 
transplanted the setting to a south- 
ern community of Negroes during 
the Second World War and re- 
tained Bizet’s music. Thus these 
ingredients produced one of the 
tastiest dishes of entertainment 
that Broadway has seen in decades. 

The season was noted for many 
fine performances by Negroes such 
as the role depicted by Georgia 
Burke in the play ‘‘Decision,’’ not 
as servant to offer comic relief but 
a genuine character possessing so- 
cial consciousness and knowledge 
of the basic causes for the world’s 
present upheaval. Another con- 
tribution in the realm of uniqueness 
was the play ‘‘Caukey’’ which de- 
picted Negroes as the dominant 
race in America and whites as a 
minority group. Presented by the 
Blackfriars’ Guild, this play 
proved to be excellent satire of our 
race relations today. 

In turning to another field, it 
must be mentioned that the recent 
death of Thomas (Fats) Waller 
who was just this side of forty, 
removed a musician from the scene 
who showed definite promise that 
he might have contributed much 
to Broadway musical productions. 
In writing the music of ‘‘Early to 
Bed’’ we had the unique situation 
of a Negro musician composing the 
musical scores for a predominantly 
all-white cast in a musical comedy. 

There is no doubt that the 1943- 
44 season was highlighted by the 
Margaret Webster production of 
‘**Othello.’’ This was the fulfillment 

’ of the vision of Margaret Webster, 
former actress turned director. 
Paul Robeson had absented himself 
quite awhile from this country 
earning laurels both as singer and 
actor in Europe. Robeson was 
singing in London one night when 
he received a telephone call from 
Maurice Browne asking him to do 


‘*Othello.’’ He consented and the 
production opened in London at 
the Savoy Theatre in May, 1930 
with Robeson in the title role, 
Peggy Ashcroft as Desdemona, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike as Emilia, 
Maurice Brown as Iago and Ralph 


‘Richardson as Roderigo. 


This production became a great 
success. Americans reading about 
it wondered if Broadway would 
welcome such a play. Theatre- 
goers had not forgotten the fu- 
rore created by Robeson’s appear- 
ance in O’Neill’s ‘‘ All God’s Chil- 
lun Got Wings’’ opposite a white 
actress. But Margaret Webster 
was not afraid of this. She went 
to London and saw this perform- 
ance. She regarded ‘‘Othello’’ as 
a ‘‘must’’ for Broadway. She met 
Robeson a few years later and 
planned for this production. Un- 
der her direction, Robeson suc- 
ceeded in a role in which such stel- 
lar actors as Walter Hampden and 
Walter Huston had failed. 

‘**Othello’’ became a hit instant- 
ly. Theatre brokers doing a terrific 
business revealed that it was one 
of the three top successes on Broad- 
way. Critics were lavish in their 
praise of Robeson’s role as Othello. 
The inter-racial angle of the plot 
aroused no fears or disturbance. 
Broadway had acquired a greater 
sophistication. Friends and well- 
wishers of Robeson decided to have 
‘a celebration for him in one of the 
-armories in the city to commemo- 
rate his forty-sixth birthday. Pro- 
fessional artists volunteered their 
services. The armory was packed 
with admirers and thousands were 


' turned away. Robeson, after re- 


ceiving a stirring tribute, arose be- 
fore his audience with tears in his 
eyes so great was his emotion. He 
knew that this epitomized the ful- 
fillment of the Negro performer’s 
dream of acceptance. He probably 
thought of Ira Aldridge’s desire to 
return to America to play Othello 
and of Charles Gilpin and his 
struggle with prejudice-and intol- 
erance. This event was indeed sig- 
nificant and augured well a new 
high in race relations. 

During this notable season, the 
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American Negro Theatre was or- 
ganizing and experimenting with 
its limited facilities in the basement 
of a branch library in Harlem. 
What it lacked in facilities it made 
up in unlimited enthusiasm in its 
program. Word had spread far 
and wide that a play with the title 
of ‘‘Anna Luecasta’’ was really 
something to see. Broadway ex- 
perts took the subway to Harlem 
and it was decided that it was good 
enough for Broadway. 

The play, now in its second year 
on Broadway with another com- 
pany on the road, is making a sig- 
nificant contribution to Broadway 
if for no other reason than for the 
fact that it marks the full accept- 
ance of the Negro actor or actress 
for histrionie ability alone. Broad- 
way has finally discarded its old 
traditions and ancient taboos te ac- 
cept a play that has no element of 
minstrelsy, no song and dance pat- 
tern and no religious allegory. It 
contains no theme or idea dealing 
with the alleged Negro problem, 
has nothing in it to designate it as 
Negroid. 

The writer had the good fortune 
to attend a tea where Hilda Simms, 
the star of the play, was the guest 
of honor. She favored those present 
with a short talk which she punctu- 
ated with the reading of letters that 
she received from theatre-goers who 
wrote of their reaction to the play. 
Many of the letters applauded the 
east for the fervor and skill which 
gave life to the play itself. Many 
of them paid special tribute to its 
star for the credible role she en- 
acted. 

And then Miss Simms confessed 
that the cast of ‘‘Anna Lucasta’’ 
was very much aware that their 
presence on Broadway in such a 
vehicle might be considered unique. 
Since the play was devoid of 
cliches commonly enacted by Ne- 
gro actors in the past, they were 

determined to prove that the Negro 
actor is capable of interpreting 
most roles that might be considered 
true to the American scene. They 
were on the spot, accepted the chal- 
lenge. In this cast, Hilda Simms, 
Alvin and Alice Childress and 
Georgia Burke were singled out by 
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the erities with high praise. Fred- 
erick O’Neal won last year’s award 
for giving the best supporting role 
by his acting in ‘‘ Anna Lucasta.’’ 

Though the 1943-44 Broadway 

season may be considered a new 
high from the standpoint of the Ne- 
gro performer, that season may be 
considered just a preliminary phase 
of another season where Negro dra- 
ma and Negro actors may hold the 
limelight. Whether it is mere co- 
incidence or plans for a richer and 
bolder theatre, it is difficult to 
prove, but the theatre is beginning 
to reflect the mood of the post-war 
era, a mood that calls for better 
race relations and closer ties if we 
are to escape the inevitable destrue- 
tion of the atomic bomb. 

When playwrights Arnaud 
D’Usseau and James Gow who 
wrote ‘‘Tomorrow the World’’ 
were asked what gave them the idea 
for ‘‘Deep Are the Roots,’’ they 
wrote an item for a newspaper 
which I quote in part, ‘‘We then 
asked ourselves what urgent prob- 
lem—other than the war—was 
troubling Americans most. We 
quickly found we had no immediate 
or sure answer for that, but we did 
know what was troubling us per- 
sonally: the dark morass of race 
and religious hatreds.’’ 

In another paragraph in the 
same article they wrote, ‘‘ Well, we 
had our idea. It seemed to us 
highly dramatic, it seemed to us 
to pose the whole problem in its 
sharpest form. We were partic- 
ularly enamored of the thought 
that our Negro veteran-was to be a 
college graduate and an intelligent, 
articulate person. No one else to 
our knowledge had ever put such 
a character on the American stage. 
It was new; it marked an advance; 
whatever drama and excitement we 
could get out of the show would be 
on a high level.’’ 

The writer recalls sitting in the 
living room of a young Negro play- 
wright discussing the _ theatre. 
There was a young Negro actor, 
unknown at the time, telling us 
both his and the reaction of the 
east of a play which had folded up 
in which he had a part, as they ob- 
served long lines of people trying 


to purchase tickets for a play of 
light substance. He was quite bit- 
ter at the sight of this because he 
felt that the play he was in really 
had something to say. It was the 
bungling of a Russian director who 
little understood the American 
scene, trying to give it a Checkov 
interpretation that ruined its ac- 
ceptance. This young actor whose 
golden voice intrigued me, was 
Gordon Heath. Little did he real- 
ize then that he would have such 
a part as the articulate Negro hero 
returning from the war, or enjoy 
the sight of seeing long lines of 
people before the box-office of the 
play in which he has a star part. 

‘‘Deep Are the Roots,’’ judging 
from advanced ticket sales, will 
probably have a long stay on 
Broadway. It serves too as a fore- 
runner of other productions either 
dealing with drama of Negro life 
or presenting Negro performers. 
The writer felt gratified indeed 
when he heard that Juan Hernan- 
dez was to have a prominent part in 
Lillian Smith’s ‘‘Strange Fruit.’’ 
The writer recalls his enthusiasm 
in seeing Juan Hernandez act, so 
much so that as a newspaper col- 
umnist a few years ago he felt in- 
spired to write the following in his 
column : 

“‘T saw Hernandez, who was 
popular in the John Henry series 
over the radio, acting in a skit in 
the Cotton Club Revue. The skit 
itself was trite in theme, conjura- 
tion with its eerie atmosphere, but 
it was the acting that intrigued me. 

I wish there were a real dramatic 
vehicle in which Hernandez could 
display his histrionie ability. He 
belongs on Broadway, but he cannot 
get there without a play to act in. 

**So naturally, I sighed for a first 
rate Negro playwright who can set 
such histrionie ability into motion. 
It has always puzzled me why no 
first rate Negro playwright has en- 
tered upon the scene. It remains 
more puzzling when one considers 
the fact that Negro life abounds 
with dramatic material. Since the 
essence of drama is struggle or con- 
flict, the Negro by his peculiar 
status in these United States is 
thrust upon a dramatic existence if 
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he strives to get anywhere. Uncon- 
sciously, Negroes are living their 
drama, searching so it seems for a 
playwright or two to clarify this 
drama through the medium of 
art.”’ 

Broadway later talked about 
Juan Hernandez in ‘‘Strange 
Fruit’’ with a mixed cast. From 
the American Negro Theatre in 
Harlem will come a much improved 
drama entitled ‘‘Walk MHard’’ 
adapted from Len Zinberg’s novel. 
‘St. Louis Woman,’’ a play with 
music, has been presented on Broad- 
way and is reported to be a hit. 
Other plays with Negro themes hav- 
ing mixed casts are already planned 
as ‘‘Set My People Free,’’ dealing 
with the story of the slave, Den- 
mark Vesey, and ‘‘Freedom Road’”’ 
which should deliver a dramatic 
wallop. 

And too, the revival of the for- 
mer Broadway success, ‘‘Show- 
boat’’ introduced singer Kenneth 
Spencer and dancer Pearl Primus 
to the larger Broadway audience. 
And there is serious talk of reviv- 


' ing that grand play, ‘‘Green Pas- 


tures,’’ which brought forth from 
obseurity the late Richard B. Har- 
rison. It is no wonder that the 
students and players connected 
with the American Negro Theatre 
in Harlem cast hopeful and long- 
ing eyes upon Broadway. In look- 
ing back upon the careers of Ira 
Aldridge and Charles Gilpin, they 
can truly say: ‘‘times have 
changed.’’ 


Negro Poets 
(Continued from page 172) 

Next in the poetic field is James 
W. Johnson, author of ‘‘The Negro 
National Anthem.’’ His outstand- 
ing poem is ‘‘Fifty Years.’’ He, 
like most of the other poets named, 
started out as a teacher, but with 
his brother, J. Rosamond Johnson, 
he later became famous as a writer 
of popular songs. Still later he 
served as United States consul in 
Venezuela and Nicaragua, as secre- 
tary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, as Professor of Creative 


English at Fisk and as Lecturing 
Professor in Literature at New 
York University. Others of inter- 
est along with Johnson were: Fen- 
ton Johnson, Charles Bertram 
Johnson, Roscoe Jameson, Ann 
Spencer, Georgia D. Johnson, An- 
gelina Grimke and most important 
of all Claude McKay, who gave us 
first class artistic productions. 

Any fair survey of leading con- 
temporary American poets must 
include Jean Toomer, Countee Cul- 
len and Langston Hughes, whose 
poetry marked the birth of a new 
racial consciousness and invests life 
with a new charm. Cullen showed 
interest in higher social strata while 
Hughes showed interest in, ‘‘The 
Man on the Street Corners.’’ These 
three poets wrote novels as well as 
poetry. 

These facts on Negro Poetry are 
presented in order to inspire others 
who may possess poetic ability to 
experiment in this field. We wish 
to develop in children a love for 
poetry, not only to read it, but to 
write it themselves. It is our de- 
sire here to inform but most of all 
to inspire; for our work is not 
done, but just beginning: It is 
hoped that this review will serve 
as a stimulus to a greater interest 
in poetry for our youth especially. 


U. N. a Failure 


(Continued from page 170) 

According to the daily press, the 
reports of those who have observed 
the United Nations in action, and 
the addresses made by the delegates 
themselves, the participants are 
mainly occupied with watching one 
another. One nation wants all the 
loot the other has and does not want 
the other nation to secure elsewhere 
more than the one has. 

The nations cannot be held to- 
gether very long by sentiment. As 
‘long as they differ widely in the 
ends for which their respective gov- 
ernments are established there can 
be no union, and it is not likely 
that the present international farce 
will remain on mother earth as 
long as the incubus of the League 
of Nations before it was finally in- 
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terred by Hitler and Mussolini. 
The present indication is that the 
nations will continue to war until 
the forces of equality and justice 
overcome those of selfishness and 
the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong. 


Constitutional 


Guarantees 
(Continued from page 192) 


themselves. As long as we have in 
office men who are dishonest, biased, 
and prejudiced we may expect the 
administration to be just what men 
of that type represent. In no case 
has this state of affairs been more 
clearly demonstrated than in that 
of the Negro in the United States. 

At present the Negroes and their 


‘friends are endeavoring to put 


through Congress additional mea- 
sures for their protection and free 
participation in the government— 
the measure abolishing the poll tax 
and the nationalization of fair em- 
ployment practice. Yet, we have 
already in the Constitution of the 
United States and in its statutes 
sufficient laws to make the United 
States an ideal nation, but we have 
no one in office with the moral 
courage to enforce those measures. 
On the contrary, a considerable 
number of members of Congress 
have been mainly occupied in try- 
ing to cireumvent such liberal pro- 
visions and to prevent the confirma- 
tion of appointees who might un- 
dertake to execute the laws as they 
now stand. The nation has gradu- 
ally retrograded to the point of de- 
priving other elements of the popu- 
lation of the benefits of the law by 
setting, so long ago, the precedent 
for thus depriving the Negro of the 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens. Anti-semitism is on the in- 
crease in this country, and the 
Catholics who adhere more closely 
to the principles of the Great Naza- 
rene than many race-hating and 
Negro-baiting Protestants are rap- 
idly making enemies who are en- 
deavoring wherever they can to 
handicap those of this faith. The 
Ku Klux Klan is a Protestant or- 
ganization. 
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McNeal Turner of the African Methodist 

Episcopal Church made the statement that 
the United States Flag did not mean any more to 
the Negro than a dirty dishrag. The nation arose 
in holy horror and wanted to charge the clergyman 
with treason for calling the United States Flag a 
dirty dishrag. This, however, was not exactly what 
he said. When he thought of the peonage prac- 
ticed throughout the Lower South, the frequent 
lynchings which about that time aggregated from 
150 to 200 a year, and of the utter helplessness of 
the disfranchised freedmen abandoned to their fate 
by the United States Government, the churchman 
expressed his disgust in saying that the so-called 
Banner of the Free did not mean any more to the 
Negro than a dirty dishrag. 

What he was trying to show was that in spite of 
constitutional guarantees against such a denial of 
the rights of citizenship the United States Govern- 
ment had permitted the abrogation of these mea- 
sures through the hostile legislation of the states 
and the dictum of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in approving these laws. The Fed- 
eral Government in taking this position, however, 
hid behind the principle that the regulation of the 
affairs of persons falls within the police power of 
the State. Carried to the extreme, this would mean 
that certain states may massacre all their Negroes 
as undesirables, and the Government of the United 
States can not interfere. 

The Constitution of the United States does not 
support the Supreme Court in this fallacy. The 
Court, being prejudiced against Negroes, evidently 
agreed with the former slaveholding states that the 
freedmen should not be respected as citizens and 
hedged around the constitutional guarantees to 
deny them this status. Yet, disregarding the Four- 
teenth Amendment which declared all persons born 
or naturalized in the United States to be citizens 
and specifically decreed that they should not be 
deprived of the rights of citizens without due proc- 
ess of law, we still find in the Constitution, as it 


stood before the Civil War measures were passed, 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES 
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other guarantees by which any reasonable court 
would have considered itself bound. 

Article V, the Fifth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution, says that a “person,” not necessarily a § 
“citizen,” shall- not be deprived of “life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law.” 
This gives ample authority for the breaking up of 
lynching in those states which are unable to main- 
tain a republican form of government. The United 
States, according to Section 4 of Article IV of the 
Constitution, before it was amended, shall guar- 
antee to every state in this Union a republican 
form of government. A republican form of 
government, according to authorities in _politi- 
cal science, means a representative government. 
Now, has Congress seen to it that the governments 
of South Carolina and Mississippi be made repre- 
sentative? Fifty percent of the citizens of these 
states are disfranchised because of their color, and 
thousands of whites are deprived of suffrage by the 
operation of the poll tax. Section 2 of Article IV 
of the Constitution itself, before it was amended, 
provides that the citizens of each state shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several states. This supplies ample ground for 
declaring as unconstitutional any effort to enforce 
segregation in the case of interstate passenger traf- 
fic. In Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution 
the regulation of commerce among the several 
states is reserved to Congress. What right, then, 
has Virginia to jimcrow a Negro traveling from 
Pennsylvania through Virginia to Ohio? 

It is clear, therefore, that those who have had 
charge of the Federal Government, regardless of 
the parties to which they have belonged, have been 
opposed to enforcing the laws of the nation made 
to extend citizenship to the Negro and to protect 
him in the enjoyment of those rights. This experi- 
ence substantiates what Harold Ickes said recently 
when he went out of the Cabinet in protest against 
the appointment of a man who, he said, had offered 
to bribe him. Ickes in warning the nation on this 
matter emphasized the fact that laws cannot enforce 
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